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THE SLOTH. 


The sloth, in its wild condition, spends its whole life on 
the trees, and never leaves them but through force and 
accident ; and what is more extraordinary, it lives not wpon 
the branches, like the squirrel and the monkey, but under 
them, Suspended from the branches, it moves, and rests, 
and sleeps. Sv much of its anatomical structure as illus- 
trates this peculiarity it is necessary to state. The arm 
and fore-arm of the sloth, taken together, are nearly twice 
the length of the hind-legs; and they are both by their 
form and the manner in which they are joined to the 
body, quite incapacitated from acting in a particular di- 
tection, or in supporting it upon the earth, as the bodies 
of other quadrupeds are supported by their legs. Hence, 
ifthe animal be placed on the floor, its belly touches the 
ground. The wrist and ankle are joined to the fore-arm 
and leg in an oblique direction ; so that the palm, or sole, 
instead of being directed downwards, towards the surface 
of the ground, as in other animals, is turned inward to- 
wards the body in such a manner, that it is impossible for 
the sloth to place the sole of its fobt flat down upon a level 
surface, It is compelled, under such circumstances, to 
test upon the external edge of the foot. 

_ The form and articulation of the posterior extremities 
18 almost equally remarkable with the anterior. The for- 
mation of the pelvis alone, is of such a nature as torender 
‘impossible for sloths to walk after the manner of ordina- 
Ty quadrupeds; and the mode in which the limbs are 
Joined to the pelvis, seems as if expressly arranged for the 











purpose of altogether depriving the animal of the ordinary 
use of its legs. The effect of this conformation is, that 
the sloth must remain quite stationary, when placed on a 
polished surface; but as the open ground is generally 
rough, with small protuberances, such as stones, roots of 
grass, &c., he extends his arms in all directions in search 
of something to lay hold of ; and when he has succeeded, 
he pulls himself forward, and is thus enabled to trail him- 
self along, but in the exceedingly awkward and tardy man- 
ner which has procured him the name of the “sloth.” 
Mr. Waterton informs us that he kept a sloth in his 
room for several months, and often took him out of the 
house in order to have an opportunity of observing his 
motions. Ifthe ground were rough, he would pull him- 
self forward, in the manner just described, at a pretty 
good pace; and he invariably directed his course towards 
the nearest tree. Butif he was placed upon a smooth and 
well-trodden part of the road, he appeared to be in much 
distress. Within doors, the favorite station of this sloth 
was on the back of a chair; and after getting all his legs 
in a line on the topmost part of it, he would hang there 
for hours together, and often with a low and plaintive cry 
would seem to invite the notice of his master. 

All our readers are aware of the story that the sloth en- 
tirely confines himself to one tree, until he has completely 
stripped it of its leaves. But as, in the remote tropical 
forests which the animal inhabits, the trees touch each 
other in the greatest profusion, there is manifestly no rea- 
son why it should do this, since even the indolence with 
which it is so unjustly reproached, would, in many cases, 
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be more indulged by removing rather to an adjoining tree, 
than to another part of that in which it actually is. Mr. 
Waterton says,—‘‘ During the many years I have ranged 
the forests, I have never seen a tree in such a state of 
nudity ; indeed, I would hazard a conjecture, that by the 
time the animal had finished the last of the old leaves, 
there would be a new crop on the part of the tree he had 
stripped first, ready for him to begin again, so quick is 
the process of vegetation in these countries.” The same 
entertaining writer thus describes the travels of the sloth. 
““There is a saying among the Indians, that when the 
wind blows, the sloth begins to travel. In calm weather 
he remains tranquil, probably not liking to cling to the 
brittle extremity of the branches, lest they should break 
with him in passing from one tree to another; but as 
soon as the wind rises, the branches of the neighboring 
trees become interwoven, and then the sloth seizes hold 
of them and pursues his journey in safety. There is sel- 
dom an entire day of calm in these forests. The trade 
wind generally sets in about ten o’clock in the morning. 
The sloth then travels at a good round pace; and were 
you to see him pass from tree to tree, as I have done, you 
would never think of calling him a sloth.” In fact, the 
animal is distinguished among the Europeans settled in 
America, by the name of Ai, from a plaintive feeble cry, 
resembling that word, which it emits while in motion. 
Penny Mag. 











Moral Tales. 


A LESSON OF PATIENCE. 


BY MARY ALEXINA SMITH, 


I was unhappy, from a variety of causes, definable and 
undefinable. My chambermaid had been cross for a 


fied withher place. The mother of five little children, I 
felt that I had a weight of care and responsibility greater 
than I could support. I was unequal tothe task. My 
spirits fell in its bare contemplation. Then I had been 
disappointed in a seamstress, and my children were, as 
the saying is, “in rags.” While brooding over these and 
other disheartening circumstances, Netty, my chamber- 
maid, opened the door of the room, where I was sitting ; 
(it was Monday morning) and said— 

‘* Harriet had just sent word that she is sick and can’t 
come to wash to-day.” 

“Then you and Agnes will have to do it,’” I replied, 
in a fretful voice; this new source of trouble completely 
breaking me down. 

‘‘ Indeed, ma’am,”’ replied Netty, tossing her head, and 
speaking with some pertness, “I can’t do the washing. 
I did'nt engage for anything but chambermaid.” 

And so saying, she left me to my own reflections. I 
must own to feeling exceedingly angry, and rose to ring 
the bell for Netty to return, in order to tell her that she 
could go to washing or leave the house, as best suited her 
fancy. But the sudden recollection of a somewhat simi- 


worsted, and compelled todo my own chamberwork for 
a week, caused me to hesitate, and finally to set down and 
indulge in a hearty spell of crying. 

When my husband came home at dinner time, things 
did not seem very pleasant to him; I must own I had on 
along, a very long face—much longer than it was when 
he went away in the morning. 

** Still in trouble, I see, Jane,” he said. ‘I wish you 
would try to take things a little more cheerfully. To be 
unhappy about what is not exactly agreeable dosen’t help 
the matter any, but really makes it worse.” 

‘If you had to contend with what I have to contend 
with, you wouldn’t talk about things being exactly agree- 
able,” 1 replied to this. ‘It is easy enough totalk. I 
only wish you had a little of what 1 have to trouble me; 
you wonldn’t think quite so light of it.” 


without being at all fretted at my. unamiable temper. 
‘Let us hear. Perhaps I can suggest a remedy.” 

“If you will get me a washerwoman, you will oblige 
me,” said I, 

‘“‘ Where is Harriet?” he asked. 

‘* She is sick, or pretends to be, I don’t know which.” 

- * Perhaps she will be well enough to do it to-morrow,” 
suggested my husband. 

‘* Perhaps is a poor dependence.” 

T said this with a tartness that ill repaid my husband’s 
effort to comfort me. I saw that he felt the unkindness 
of my manner, in the slight shade that passed over his 
face. 





week, and by talking to my cook, had made her dissatis- ° 


lar collision with a former chambermaid, in which I was. 


‘“‘ What is the great trouble, Jane?” said my husband, , 
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 €an’t you get some one else to do your washing this 
week ?” 

I made no reply. The question was easily asked. After 
that, my husband was silent—silent in that peculiar way 
that I understood too well, as the effects of my words or 
tones, or state of mind. Here was another cause for un- 
happiness, in the reflection that I had destroyed my hus- 
band’s peace. 

I am sure I did not look much like a loving wife and 
mother as I presided at the dinner table that day. The 
children never seemed so restless and hard to manage ; 
and I could not help speaking to them, every now and 
then, “as if I would take their heads off ;” but to Jittle good 
effect. 

After my husband went away, on finishing his dinner, 
I went to bed and cried for more than half the afternoon. 
Oh! how wretched I felt! Life seemed an almost intol- 
erable burden. 

‘Then my mind grew more composed, and | tried to 
think about what was to be done. ‘The necessity for hav- 
ing the clothes washed was absolute; and this roused 
me, at length, as the most pressing domestic duty, into 
thinking so earnestly that I presently rang the bell for 
Netty, who came in her good time. 

*«« Tell Agnes 1 want to see her,” I said, not in a very 
good natured way. 

The effect was to cause Netty to leave the chamber 
without replying, and slam the door hard after her, which 
mark of disrespect set my blood to boiling. Ina little 
while my cook made her appearance. +, 

“ Agnes,” I said, ‘do you know of any one I can get 
to do the washing this week ?” ' 

Agnes thought for a few moments, and then replied— 

** There is a poor woman, who lives near my mother’s, 
who, I think, sometimes goes out to wash.” 

‘TI wish you would step round and see if she can’t 
come and wash for me to-morrow.” 

Agnes said she would do so. 

“Tell her she must come,” I said. 

“Very well, ma’am.” 

And Agnes withdrew. 

In an hour she came back, and said she had seen the 
woman, who promised to come. 

‘What is her name?” I asked. 

“ Mrs. Partridge,” was answered. 

** You think she won’t disappoint me?” 

“Oh no, ma’am. I don’t think Mrs. Partridge is the 
kind of a woman to promise and then disappoint a person.” 

It was some relief to think that I was 10 get my washing 
done; but the idea of having the ironing about all the 
week fretted my mind. And no sooner was this leading 
trouble set aside, than [I began to worry about the chil- 
dren’s clothes, and the prospect of losing my cook, who 
had managed my kitchen more to my satisfaction than any 
one had ever done before. 

The prospect for a pleasant hour at home was but little 
more flattering to my husband, when he returned in the 
evening, than it had been at dinner time. I was still in 
a sombre mood. 

In the morning Mrs. Partridge came early and com- 
menced the washing. There was something in this wo- 
man’s appearance that interested me, and something in 
her face that reminded me of somebody I had seén; but 
when and where I could not tell. Although her clothes 
were poor and faded, she had nothing common about her, 
and struck me as being superior to her class. Several 
times during the morning I had to go into the kitchen 
where she was at work, and each time her appearance im- 
pressed me more and more. An emotion of pity arose in 
my mind, as I saw her bending over the washtub, and 
remembered that for this hard labor, during a whole 
day, the pay was to be but seventy-five cents. And yet 
there was an air of meek patience, if not contentment, in 
her face, while I, who had everything from which I ought 
to have derived happiness, was dissatisfied and full of trou- 
ble. While in her presence, I felt rebuked for my com- 
plaining spirit. 

At dinner time, Mrs. Partridge came to my room, and 
with a gentle, patient smile on her face, said— 

“If you have no objections, ma’am, I would like to run 
home for a few moments to nurse my baby, and give the 
children something to eat. I’ll makeup the time.” 

“Go, by all means,” I replied, with an effort to speak 
calmly. The woman turned, and went quickly away. 

“Run home to nurse the baby, and give the children 
something to eat.” ‘The words wentthrough and through 
me. So unexpected a request, that revealed, as it did, 
the existence of such biting poverty in one who was ev- 
idently bearing her hard Jot without a murmur, made me 
feel ashamed of myself for complaining at things which 
T ought to have borne with a cheerful spirit. I hada 
comfortable, in fact a luxurious home, a kind and provi- 
dent husband, and servants to do everything in my house. 
There was _no lack of the means for procuring every nat- 
ural good I might reasonably desire. But, between the 
means and the attainment of the natural blessings I sought, 
there were many obstacles; and, instead of going to work 
in a cheerful, confident spirit, to remove these obstacles, 
I suffered their interposition to make me unhappy; and 
not me alone, but my husband, and all around me. But 
here was a poor woman, compelled to labor hard with her 
hands before she could obtain even the means for supply- 
ing nature’s most pressing wants, doing her duty with an 
earnest, resigned and hopeful spirit ! 

“« It is wicked in me to feel as I do.” I could not help 


saying, as I made an effort to turn away from the picture 
that was before me. 














When Mrs. Partridge came back, which was in about 
half an hour, | said to her— 

** Did you find all at home safe ?” 

** Yes, ma’am, thank you,” she answered cheerfully. 

** How old is your baby ?” 

‘*¢ Eleven months old, ma’am.’ 

“Ts your husband living ?” 

‘No, ma’am; he died more than a year ago.” 

** How many children have you?” 

“ Four.” 

* All young?” 

‘Yes, ma’am. The oldest is only in her tenth year, 
but she is a good little yi, and takes care of the baby 
for me almost as well as a grown person. I don’t know 
what I could do without her.” 

“But ain’t you afraid to-leave them all at home alone, 
for so long a time?” 

‘No ma’am. Jane takes excellent care of them, and 
she is so kind that they wil! mind her as well as they do 
me. I don’t know what inthe world IT would do without 
her. I am certainly blessedin having so good a child.” 

“ And only in her tenth year!” I said—the image of 
my Alice coming before my mind, with the thought of the 
little use she would be as «nurse and care-taker of her 
younger brothers and sisters, 

‘“* She is young, I know,” returned the washerwoman 
—‘‘too young to be confined down as much as she is. 
But she is a very patient child, and knows that her moth- 
er has a great deal todo. I often wish it was easier for 
her; though, as it can’t be helped, I don’t let it fret me, 
for you know that would do no good.” 

** But how in the world, Mrs. Partridge,” said I, ‘‘ do 
you manage to provide for four children, and do for them 
at the same time ?” 

‘ T find it hard work,” she replied ; ‘‘ and sometimes I 
feel discouraged for a little while; but by patience and 
perseverance I manage to get along.” 

Mrs. Partridge went to her washing, and I sat down in 
my comfortable room, having a servant in every depart- 
ment of my family, and ample means for the supply of 
every comfort and luxury I could reasonably desire. 

“If she can get along by patience and perseverance,” 
I said to myself, “ it’s ashame for me that I can’t.” Still 
for all this, when I thought of losing my cook through the 
bad influence of Netty, the chambermaid, I felt worried ; 
and thinking about this, and what I should do for anoth- 
er cook, and the trouble always attendant upon bringing 
a new domestic into the house, made me, after a while, 
feel almost as unhappy as before. 

(Concluded next week.) 











History and Biography. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


anp History or THE American ReEvo.ution.—No. 11. 


1775. Taking of Ticondiroga and Crown Point—Battle of 
Bunker Hill—Meeting of second Congress— Washington cho- 
sen Commander-in-Chief. 

The American army rested its left wing upon Mystic 
river, so as to cut off the communication with the country 
over Charlestown Neck; the centre was at Cambridge ; 
and the right wing at Roxbury, to prevent the British 
army from passing over the Boston Neck. The Ameri- 
can army were superior in numbers to the British, but 
they lacked discipline, were poorly armed, and had but 
ascanty supply of ammunition. ‘The British had these in 
abundance, but being closely besieged, they wanted pro- 
visions and fuel. The Americans were full of ardor and 
zeal for liberty; and the British soldiers were full of 
resentment for the reverses they had experienced, in their 
sallies into the country. 

The inhabitants of Boston requested permission to leave 
the city, with their effects; but this Gen. Gage refused, 
till becoming greatly straitened for provisions, he prom- 
ised to let them goon giving up their arms; but after 
they had given up their arms, and a few had gone out, he 
broke his promise, and refused to let any more go. This 
was complained of as an act of perfidy. A few were af- 
terwards allowed to go, on condition that they would leave 
all their goods. By these oppressive measures, many 
wealthy persons accustomed to live in affluence, were 
reduced to great straits. The poor and sick were allow- 
ed to go out; but some of the latter had the small pox, 
which, they spread wherever they went, and many people 
were swept off with it. 

The news of the battle of Lexington had the effect to 
strengthen the resolution of the other provinces, to unite 
in resisting oppression. It was the signal for general 
preparation for war. Even New York, which had stood 
out, now resolved to make common cause with the other 
colonies. In South Carolina, the night after the news 
came, the inhabitants rushed to the arsenal, and seized 
all the arms and ammunition it contained, and distributed 
them among the provincial soldiers. A provincial assem- 
bly was called, and a Jeague was formed by the delegates 
to unite with the other colonies in the common defence. 
Soldiers were raised, and bills of credit issued to serve for 
money. In New Jersey, the people took possession of 
the treasury, and used the money to pay the troops which 
they raised. At Baltimore, the inhabitants seized the 
public stores, among which they found 1500 muskets. 
Philadelphia followed in the same course, and eveu some 
of the Quakers made common cause with the rest. In 








Virginia, the news of the battle found the people already 











in a state of hostility with their Governor, who had caused 
the powder in the military store to be seized and carried 
on board an armed vessel in Jamesriver. The people flew 
to arms, determined to have the powder restored to its 
place. Discussions arose, in which the Governor threat- 
ened to arm the slaves against their masters, and to de- 
stroy the city. These things greatly exasperated the peo- 
ple and the inhabitants of Hanover county and parts ad- 
jacent, under command of Patrick Henry, marched against 
the city of Wilmington, in order to seize the public treas- 
ure. The Governor fortified his palace, and issued a pro- 
clamation, declaring Henry and his followers rebels. 
the midst of these divisions, some person in London ob- 
tained the Governor’s official correspondence from the of- 
fice of State, and sent it to Virginia, where it was pub- 
lished, and excited universal indignation, as containing 
things false and injurious to the province. 


While these things were going on, the inhabitants of: 


Connecticut were secretly planning an expedition against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, two military posts, con- 
sidered of great importance as furnishing a key to the 
Canadas. The Assembly of Connecticut appropriated 
$1800 to defray the expenses of the expedition, and it 
was undertaken by a detachment of Vermonters, called 
Green Mountain Boys, under the command of Colonels 
Easton and Allen, who were joined by Col. Arnold, from 
the army of Boston. They marched with great secrecy 
and despatch to the place, and surprised the garrison at 
Ticonderoga at day-break, who were roused from their 
slumbers by the shouts of victory, and deafening uproar 
of their invaders, and obliged to lay down their arms 
without resistance. The garrison at Crown Point con- 
sisted of a few soldiers only, who surrendered without 
difficulty. More than two hundred pieces of artillery, and 
arms and ammunition of every kind, were captured at 
these places. 

In Boston, the extreme difficulty of getting provisions, 
led Gen. Gage tothink of sallying out and attacking the 
American lines, and issuing intothe country, over Charles- 
town Neck. The Americans hearing of it, resolved to 
fortify Bunker’s Hill, which commanded this pass. The 
execution of this was entrusted to Col. Prescott, who se- 
lected Breed’s Hill, instead of Bunker’s Hill for the forti- 
fication ; which, being within .the reach of the enemy’s 
batteries, rendered it more exposed, and more likely to 
bring on an immediate action. The work was commenc- 
ed at night, and prosecuted with so much ardor, that, at 
day-break, they had constructed a square fortification, 
sufficient to afford them shelter from the enemy’s fire. 
This had been done with so little noise, that the English 
had no suspicion of what was goingon. At about 4 in the 
morning, the captain of a ship of war saw it, and began 
firing his artillery against it; and soon the English open- 
ed a general fire of their artillery from the city, the fleet, 
and their floating batteries. It hailed a tempest of bombs, 
and balls upon the works of the Americans; but they 
continued to work the whole day, with unshaken con- 
stancy ; and towards night they had advanced a trench 
almost to the Mystic River. The English now resolved 
upon an assault; and the next day, the 17th of June, about 
the middle of the day, when the heat was intense, they 
embarked and Janded at Moreton’s Point, twenty compa- 
nies of grenadiers and light infantry, with a proportion of 
artillery. ‘The Americans stationed in the houses, to de- 
fend Charlestown, retreated, and the English immediately 
entered and set fire to the houses, in order that the sol- 
diers going to attack the fort, might be protected by the 
smoke. But, by the favor of Providence, the wind turned 
the smoke the other way. The British proceeded ina 
slow march to the assault, and the Americans received 
their fire, and awaited their approach. The spectacle 
now presented was grand and terrific. A large town, all 
enveloped in flames, which, excited by a violent wind, rose 
to an immense height, and spread every moment more and 
more ; an innumerable multitude, rushing from all parts 
to look on ; the tops of the houses and spires of churches 
in Boston, covered with people, gazing at the spectacle 
with intense interest; and the hills and fields in every di- 
rection, covered with swarms of people, of every rank, 
age and sex. As soon as the English came within mus- 
ket shot, the Americans showered upon them a volley of 
bullets ; their ranks were soon thinned and broken, and 
they retreated in disorder to the place of their landing. 
The field of battle was covered with the slain. With great 
difficulty, by promises, exhortations, and threats on the 
part of the officers, the soldiers were persuaded to renew 
the charge. They were received in the same manner as 
before, and again overwhelmed and routed. At this mo- 
ment, Gen. Clinton came with a reinforcement, who di- 
rected the attack against three places at once, at the same 
time that the fire from the artillery of the ships, prevented 
the Americans receiving any re-inforcements ; and their 
ammunition being nearly exhausted, and having no bay- 
onets, they retreated. But the battle was still maintained 
at the palisades, upon the banks of the Mystic River, 
which gave a chance for them on the hill to escape ;_ but 
in their retreat, they were raked by the fire of a ship of 
war, and two floating batteries, placed near the Neck. 
It was during the retreat, that the brave Warren fell, 
who was shot by an English officer, who knew him. He 
was a man of uncommon promise, and was universally la- 
mented. 

The British pursued the Americans no farther, but con- 
tented themselves with taking possession of Bunker’s Hill, 
in order to guard the entrance of the Neck. The loss of 
the British, in men, was heavy. The Americans lost five 





pieces of cannon, with many other things and some valu- 
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ble lives; but gained much in courage and enthusiasm. 
twas a great gain to their cause, to see the British reg- 
jars run. 

The new Congress had assembled in Philadelphia in 
fay. As the American forces were assembled from va- 
jous quarters, and by the authority of different bodies, it 
became necessary to choose a commander-in-chief, who 
should be able to consolidate the army, and direct its 
movements. But, owing to the great variety of interest to 
ye consulted, this was a matter of great difficulty. Howev- 
t,the New England delegates were among the foremost 
9 propose the election of Colonel Washington ; and on 
he 15th of June, he was unanimously chosen to that of- 
ice. The next morning, the President of Congress no- 
ified him officially of his appointment; in answer to, 
hich, he expressed his fears that his abilities and milita- 
y experience would not be equal to the extensive and 
mportant trust. Congress had offered him $500 a month 
ot pay and expenses, to which he made answer, that as 
0 pecuniary compensation could induce him to take the 
fice, he would receive no pay; but he would keep an 
ccurate account of his expenses, which he had no doubt 
hey would discharge. At the same time he wrote to his 
‘ife, that so far from seeking the office, he had used every 
ndeavor to avoid it,—that he had much rather remain at 
ome; but he could not refuse the appointment, without 
electing dishogor upon himself and giving pain to his 
fiends. ‘‘Ishall rely, therefore,” said he, ‘“ confidently 
nthat Providence which has heretofore preserved and 
een bountiful to me.” 

Congress pledged themselves to adhere to, maintain, and 
sist their commander-in-chief, with their lives and for- 
ues. They also appointed the following general offi- 
es: Artemas Ward, first major-general; Charles Lee, 
( major-general; Philip Schuyler, 3d major-general ; 
ud Horatio Gates, adjutant general ; with eight brigadier 
enerals. N. 

















SKETCH OF A HEROINE OF 776, 


BY URANIA L. S. BAILEY. 


Perhaps no apology is necessary for making public the 
ketch subjoined. ‘The story of the ‘‘ pantaloons ” repeat- 
i below, was published some years since, while the prin- 
ipal actress was yet living, without giving her name, 
nd obtained considerable circulation in New England 
nd Western papers. It is therefore presumed that fur- 
her notice of this remarkable woman may not be unin- 
esting. Her maiden name was Eunice Locke. She 
asa daughter of James Locke, of Townsend, Mass.,— 
who was a descendent of a younger brother of John 
ocke the philosopher,)—and was born in Ashby, Mass., 
suly 17, 1763. 

From her early childhood, she evinced ‘a strong, acute 
nd reasoning mind, with an independence of thought and 
pinion, and a determination of purpose rarely equalled 
yy her sex. She learned to read almost by herself, and 
ithout the knowledge of the family, and as she progress- 
dfaster in her solitary studies at home, than her elder 
bothers and sisters at school, it was not thought necessa- 
yto give her teachers. She obtained figures by listen- 
ig, unobserved, to the mathematical lessons her father 
pweher brothers, ciphering as she did so, with a pin on 
hebreast beam of her loom. Her constant and dearest 
ompanion in her childhood was her brother John, for 
hom she performed the feat which I take the liberty to 
ewrite in this connection, The story is given verbatim 
tom her lips. As it went’round in the papers a few years 
go, alterations were carelessly or intentionally made in 
'~which to us who knew her, and loved her very words, 
eemed like sacrilege. It was with much emotion she 
epeated the story as here written. 

“Late in the afternoon of one of the last days of May, 
nthe year "76, when I was a few months short of fifteen 
eats old, notice came to Townsend, Mass., where my 
ither used to live, that fifteen soldiers were wanted. The 
aining band was instantly «called out, and my brother, 
ext older than I, was one that was selected. He did 
hot return till late at night, when all were in bed. When 
tose in the morning, [ found my mother in tears, who 
informed me that my brother John was to ‘march next 

Py after to-morrow at sunrise.” My father was at Bos- 
on in the Massachusetts Assembly. Mother said, though 
ohn was supplied with summer clothes, he must be ab- 
fat seven or eight months, and would suffer for winter 
prments. ‘There were at this time no ‘stores,’ and no 

ticles to be had except such as each’ family could make 

‘elf, The sight of mother’s tears always brought all 

he hiddeu strength of body and mind into action. I in- 
lantly asked what garment was needed. She replied, 
pantaloons.’ ©, if that is all, said I, we will spin and 
eave him a pair before he goes. * ‘ But,’ said mother, 
the wool is on the sheep’s back, and the sheep are in 
'¢pasture.’ I immediately turned to my younger broth- 
"and bade him take the salt dish and call them to the 
rd, Mother replied, ‘ poor child, there are no sheep- 
tars within three miles and a half.’ Ihave some small 
ars at the loom, said I. ‘ But you can’t spin and weave 
nso short a time.’ I am certain we can, mother. 
ow can you weave it? there is along web of linen in 

‘eloom. “No matter, I can find an empty loom. By 

"istime, the sound of the sheep made me quicken my 

“ps toward the yard. I requested my sister to bring the 
eel and the cards while I went for the wool. I went 

>the yard with my brother who secured a white sheep, 

‘m which I sheared with my loom shears, half enough 

tthe warp of a web; we then let her go with the rest of 





her fleece. I sent the wool in by my little sister, and Cal- 
vin ran for a black sheep, and held her, while I cut off 
wool ‘for my filling and half the warp. When I reached 
the house, I found my sisters had commenced carding the 
wool into rolls, which | immediately began tospin. Suf- 
ficient yarn was spun, washed, sized and dried that night, 
and before sunrise the next morning, I started with it in 


‘search of an empty loom. Though all the neighbors had 


looms, I went into three houses before I found one unoc- 
cupied. The web was ‘ got in,’ and at sunset, it was fin- 
ished. I carried it home, and washed it, and my sisters 
and I wrung and dried it before the large kitchen fire ; 
then cut and made the garment, which we finished two or 
three hours before my brother left, that is, about forty-one 
hours from the time*the wool was taken from the sheep, 
and without help from any modern improvements. I felt 
no weariess,—I wept not,—I was serving my country,— 
I was relieving my poor mother,—1 was preparing a gar- 
ment for my darling brother. The garment finished, I 
retired aud wept till my bursting heart was relieved. Those 
were the days of necessity, and they called up in us, wo- 
men, strength and resolution that we did not know we 
possessed until the moment they were needed.” . 

The death of this brother at sea in 1783, wasthe means 
of her conversion to God; soon’ efter which she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Edward Richards. She was till death, a very 
active and devoted Christian, emphatically, in the morally 
dark places in which, after her marriage she lived, a light 
upon a candlestick. Many anecdotes might be produced 
respecting her devotion to the poor, and especially to the 
sick of that class. Such looked up to her as to a “ min- 
istering angel.” 

She was patriotic to enthusiasm, and with her reten- 
tive memory, and habit of close observation, she was very 
skilful in politics. Nothing of this kind, however, led her 
to neglect her domestic duties. The 3lst chap. of Prov- 
erbs from the 10th verse, is peculiarly applicable to her. 
Her tastes and feelings were, notwithstanding the mascu- 
line resolution and determination which characterised her, 
purely feminine. Her reading was very extensive, and 
scarcely anything she had once read, was forgotten. When 
about 80, she committed to memory the whole of the first 
book of Young’s Night Thoughts, and a part of the sec- 
ond for meditation during the wakeful hours of night. She 
died in 1816, as the Christian dies, in the 83d year of her 
age. [Alliance and Visiter. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Nursery. 
THE SNAIL: 


BY DR. MALAN, 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 
“Snail! snail! show me your horns, 
Put out your eyes, 
To see the skies, 
While ’tis daylight, 
Before the dark night.” 
This was the song that little Cecelia was singing to a 
pretty yellow and blue snail, which she was holding be- 
tween her fingers. 








‘“* What are you saying to that snail 2” asked her sister | 


Charlotte, who was playing with her in the garden. 

“IT wish,” replied Cecilia, “to make him show his 
horns ; but he keeps himself concealed in his shell.” 

Charlotte. Do you imagine that he hears you, or rath- 
er that he understands your song?” 

Cecilia. Perhaps so; for this morning he came out 
immediately when I sung it. F 

C. I assure you, Cecilia, that you make me laugh at 
your idea that a snail understands your song, and obeys 

ou. 
’ C. Well! see if I am not in the right; he is stirring 
already. 

C. Very well! but give him to me, and see if I do not 
make him come entirely out, while I repeat the very op- 
posite of your song. 

Charlotte took the snail gently between the two first 
fingers of her left hand, then dipping her right hand in 
the water of the fountain, she let fall a few drops on the 


shell of the snail, singing: . 


“ Snail! snail! withdraw thy horns, 
Let not thine eyes 
Behold the skies, 
Let darkness reign 
In thy domain.” 


Immediately the snail moved his body, and stretched 
it out of its shell; then pushed forward his two horns, 
which he turned to the right and left asa blind man turns 
his cane. 

C., laughing. Well! did I not tell you so. You see, 
Cecilia, what is the choracter of Mr. Snail. _I prohibit 
his doing a thing and he does it, without troubling him- 
self at all about what has been told him. = « 

Little Cecilia blushed a little as she thought she some- 
times did so; but she did not express her thoughts, and 
replied to her sister; you said he could not understand 
us; he is not then disobedient. 

C. Certainly not, sister. It is very plain that an ani- 
mal like this, does not know what is said to him, or what 
he is commanded to do. 

C. And why then does he put out his horns when he 
is spoken to. 

C. You can understand that the snail, feeling himself 
taken captive, wishes to get free; and that in order to 








effect this, he extends his body that he may fasten himself 
to something, if he can, and liberate his house from the 
obstacle or the bond which detains it. 

C. Oh! T understand. And why did he come out so 
quickly when you took hold of him ? 

C. Because he loves rain and moisture. You saw that 
I sprinkled him-with cool water, which refreshed him as 
if he had felt the rain fall. = 

°C. Well! I should not have thought it. But do you 
know why he moves his long horns about in that manner ? 

C. Come here, and look attentively. “Do you see this 
black spot at the extremity of each horn?” 

C. Yes; it looks like a little dot made with the fine 
point of a pen dipped in ink. 

C. Now look. I am going to touch this horn very 
softy with my finger. Do you see? 

C. How quickly he withdraws it. 

C. But did you notice that the black spot disappeared 
ao before the horn withdrew and concealed itself in the 

ead ? 

C. No; and I should like to see the other horn which 
is still out. 

Charlotte gently touched the other horn, and they saw 
the little black point immediately disappear, to the very 
a of the horn, which immediately after withdrew 
itself, 

C. Now look again. 
without the black point. 
C. Ah! there it is! there it is! It has come quite to 

to the end. ¢ 

C. Now the®hail can look in every direction. 

C. Does he look with his horns? 

C. No, the horns contain hiseyes. Those black specks 
are his eyes, Cecilia. 

C. taking the snail. His eyes! That then is the rea- 
son why the song says, Put out your eyes. 

C. Undoubtedly. And you see how the good God has 
made the animal. 

C. But why must it have its eyes at the end of two 
long horns ? 

C. You know, my sister, that we must never ask why 
God has made a thing. God is all-wise, and whatever he 
does, is right. 

C. I only meant to inquire, my good sister, if you knew 
of what advantage it is to have the eyes situated thus? 

C. Mamma told me, that as the snail cannot run, as he 
has no feet, and neither claws, teeth or beak to defend 
hiniself with, the good God placed his eyes ir front, and 
in such a manner that’ he can turn them to the right and 
left, so that at the slightest danger, he might quietly re- 
tire to his cell. 

C. Poor animal. Tien in his shell he is safe? 

C. You understand that this is his house; and that if, 
for example, a bird should attempt to peck at him with his 
beak, he would be finely cheated. 

C. Well! Charlotte, I assure you I am very glad to 
have learned what you have just told me. I shall now 
look at a snail with much more pleasure. 

. And you will think that God who has made all ani- 
mals, all plants, and the whole world, must be wise and 
good ; and thus you will learn to love him. 

C. Oh! that is very certain; for I read in the Bible, 
this very morning with our good mamma, that God takes 
care of the sparrows, which are upon the roofs of houses. 

C. You read then also, that he takes care of his chil- 
dren, much more than of sparrows. 

C. That was what our good Saviour said; and mamma 
told me that this good Saviour watches over us night and 
day, with even more love than she watches over us herself. 

C. That is very certain, my sister; for if our good ma- 
ma sleeps, or does not hear when we call her, the Lord 
Jesus never sleeps, and always sees us, as at this moment. 

C. I ought therefore never to be afraid in the night? 

C. No more than when in the day-time, you are setting 
in mamma’s lap. Since our Saviour is watching over us, 
and he is almighty, what have we to fear? 

Cecilia, who had until now held the snail between her 
fingers, placed it on the grass, and after having looked at 
it once more, said to it: ‘ My little snail, though you do 
not understand me, I assure you, you have given me much 
pleasure to-day. Go, wander about at your ease among 
these flowers. Since God has made you, he will take 
care of you; be tranquil then!” 

**Come,” said Charlotte to her, throwing an arm 
around her neck, “come run with me into the garden; 
and if you are afraid to-night, when you go to bed, I shall 
say to you, call the snail and he will reprove you.” 


See this horn come out; but 








Religion. 








THE FIRST FAMILY PRAYER. 


A gentleman with whom I am personally acquainted, 
for many years cast off fear, and restrained prayer. He 
had no love for religion, nor respect for the Christian 
profession. He married a lady who was a professed 
Christian; but they agreed on the subject of religion to 
disagree. After some years he became a hopeful convert 


| tothe cross of Christ. He felt, as every child of God 


will feel, that he ought to erect a family altar, and gather 
his household around it, morning and evening. It wasa 
solemn occasion; the husband, once stout-hearted and 
rebellious, but now penitent and subdued ; the wife, weep- 
ing for joy at the mercy of God, which had visited her 
house, and at the answer which at length had been given 
to prayer long continued ; and the children, wondering at 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








the strange sight. All were together. As the husband 
and the father took in his hand the book of God, tobe 
the minister of his own house, he turned to his wife and 
said, . : 

** T cannot begin this solemn service, and erect .an altar 
here, without first acknowledging how much I am indebt- 
ed to you, as instrumental, in the hands of God, of my 
conversions On the day of my marriage, I had no con- 
fidence in religion; I wasa mocker at the truths of God. 
I said, my wife professes to be a Christian; I will see, in 
her conduct, what religion is; I will know if there is any 
reality in Christian profession. From that moment, I 
have had my eye upon you. I have watched you in 
every position in which you have been placed. I have 
seen you in moments of joy and grief; in your relations 
to the family and to the church ; in those hours of relax- 
ation in which the mind is unbent; in those seasons of 
communion with your Saviour, when, with a firm voice 
and fervent spirit, you have prayed for my salvation, and 
when you knew not that my ear heard your petition. Ihave 
seen your joy, as you have clasped the new-born babe to 
your bosom; and I have witnessed your anguish as you 
have laid that babe in the cold and silent grave. I be- 
came satisfied that your religion was real; that you were 
actuated by a principle that I did not possess; that you 
were sustained by a power to which I wasa stranger. ‘To 
your holy walk, consistent life, and godly conversation, 
I owe my salvation.” 

Tears of gratitude choked his utterance; his wife, no 
longer able to control her feelings, bursgnto loud sobs 
and cries; the children blended their s voices with 
the voice of their parents; all fell upon their knees, and 
erected thus their first family altar. [Rev. M. H. Smith. 


Editorial. 
THE MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 


Have you ever, my young friends, known one of this discrip- 
tion. Have you ever spent a day or a week with a boy, who de- 
lighted above all things in doing mischief, not because he really 
loved to see people suffer, but because he liked the fun of it. 
If so, you can appreciate the story Iam about to tell you, and 
learn the danger of indulging in this propensity. 

The first time that I visited in the Baldwin family, little 
Henry, the hero of the following.tale, was about six years old. 
He was a very bright boy, with a laughing, black eye, a curly 
head, and bright red cheeks. You would have thought him very 
pretty, Iam sure, and so did his father and mother. They 
were very proud of him, and no one came to the house but must 
seeand admire the only son. Sometimes I thought it would 
have been much better for him if he had not been talked to, 
quite so much, about his bright eyes, and if people had not 
laughed at his roguishness; but his parents said, “He was so 
young, it would do him no harm,” and so I was obliged to be 
silent on the subject. 

Little Grace, Henry’s sister, about a year older than himse¥f, 
had a little white kitten that she loved better than any thing in 
the world, and this kitten was the subject of perpetual discord 
between them, for Henry delighted to teaze it, and Gracy, of 
course was very indignant at any one who injured pussy. One 
day I was sitting quietly reading in the library, when Grace 
came running in, her blue eyes filled with tears, her cheek flush- 
ed with excitement, and her voice choked with sobs. 

“ What is the matter, Gracy ?” I asked in a soothing tone. 

Henry has put my dear little pussy into the bathing tub, to see 


if she can swim, and I am sure she will be drowned,” said the 
poor child. 


I took her by the hand, promising that I would extricate kitty, 
and she lead me along to the bathing room, where, sure enough, 
there was pussy taking her first swimming lesson, and Henry 
laughing at her efforts, and crying out, “That's right, puss, 
you'll soon learn.” I extricated Gracy’s pet from her unpleas- 
ant position, and the little girl took her wet kitten in her arms, 
and, with a look of unspeakable gratitude, went to dry her in 
the sun. 

The above was only one instance of many, which I might tell 
you of this little boy’s mischievous tricks. It was in vain to 
talk to him; he would only laugh and say, “Oh, I only did it 
for fun,” and, the next minute, do something else quite as bad. 

I left the hospitable mansion of my friends, the Baldwins, and 
did not fora long time hear enything about Henry. When he 
was about fifteen years old,'an event occurred, which effectually 
cured him of his love of mischief, and at the same time, brought 
with it sad consequences. He was at home on a visit, in his 
college vacation. One day his sister Grace, then a lovely girl 
of sixteen, was spending the afternoon with a cousin, at several 
miles distant. She had taken the family horse and wagon, and 
driven over alone, to her cousins, who was to return with her, 
aftertea. Henry, full of fun, as usual, proposed to a friend of 
his, that they should dress themselves up as Indians, and go 
and meet the girls on their way home, just to frighten them a 
little. His friend consented, and the two boys, in their savage 
costume, set off. 

The road through which the girls were to pass, lay through a 
wood, and the two boys secreted themselves behind a tree to 
wait for them. Soon they heard the wheels approaching, and, 
as the wagon came opposite them, they leaped out from behind 
a tree, uttering a loudshout. The girls screamed at this horrid 
apparition, but, worse than that, the horse took fright, and start- 
ed upon a run through the woods. Now it was the boys, who 
were frightened. Henry called out, “Oh Grace, it is only I. 























Do not be frightened ;” but it was too late. The terrified horse 
rushed on with his light load; in vain did Henry strive to over- 
take and stop him in his mad career. He only run the faster 
for the shouts, and soon there came a fearful crash, and the two 
girls lay upon the ground insensible. In what agony did Henry 
raise his beloved sister, and find her apparently lifeless. It was 
not far from home ; assistance was soon brought ; and the young 
girls were borne to the house. Grace was the most injured, and 
long did her brother hang over her in agonizing suspense, be- 
fore any signs of animation were visible. 

At length, after hours of the most painful susnense, Grace 
opened her eyes, but she closed them again, on seeing her broth- 
er, and exclaimed, “Oh, Henry, how could you do it.” 

“ Forgive me, forgive me,” was all that the penitent, heart- 
broken Henry could say. She did forgive him, but Oh, whata 
fearful retribution he has to suffer, when he sees his beautiful 
and idolized sister, a cripple for life, and all to afford him one 
short hour of fun. Never was a brother more devoted than is 
now Henry Baldwin, and he seems endeavoring by a life of un- 
remitting devotion, to atone for what he has made his sister suf- 
fer. I wish that all my young friends before they indulge in 
such sports, would think of Henry and his sister. Mm. w. D. 








Variety. 








FILIAL DUTY—HONORING PARENTS. 


We had not long since in the pastoral office, at Staten Island, 
a Rev. John E. Miller, who during the last summer, was, atter a 
short illness, called to his rest, at fifty-four years ofage. A 
few years since he losthis father, far advanced in age, whom [ 
knew well for many years—a most excellent man, and yet a man 
who had his peculiarities, strongly marked peculiarities. After 
the death of that venerable father, my friend Miller who had 
gone to the paternal roof to attend the last duties to his deceased 
parent, shut himself in the room with his father’s corpse, and 
gave himself for two hours to the solemn review of his life be- 
fore God. The great inquiry in that chamber of death was, how 
have I treated this parent, now a corpse before me? There- 
sult was, he could say, “I cannot recall a word or an act of 
unkindness, or unfilial opposition, or of disrespect towards hii. 
How beautiful this!—how comfortable to his own heart!—with 
what peace could he commit that father’s remains to the grave! 
with what joy look forward to the re-union before the throne of 
God, which has since taken place! But alas! how different is 
it with many! When death has smitten those who should be 
the loved Ones, how bitter is the lesson which memory reads to 
the survivors! What scenes!—what words!—what acts!— 
what feelings !—what neglect, are brought up to the mind, and 
fill it with anguish! But then, nothing can erase the sad, sad 
entry, and no reparation can be made! Oh, how important in 
life to treat with respect those who may soon be taken from us! 

[Dr. Ferris, of New York. 
_——~—__. 


HONESTY OF A RUSSIAN SERVANT. 


An English woman who held an appointment in the Emperor’s 
winter palace, delivered to a courier five hundred rubles—(a ru- 
ble is about seven pence English money)—to carry to her daugh- 
ter, who lived at some distance. Next day the man came back 
to the lady, kissed her hands, and saic, * Forgive me, I am in 
fault; I have lost your money, I know not how, and have search- 
ed everywhere, but cannot find it. Do with me what you think 
proper.” The lady, who had no wish to ruin the poor fellow, 
put up with the loss, said nothing about the matter, and some 
time afterwards entirely lost sight of the man, on his removal to 
another part of the palace. At length, six years after the oc- 
currence just related, he went to her one day, with joyous coun- 
tenance and in the most cheerful mood, and counted out upon 
the table the five hundred rubles which he had ,lost by his care- 
lessness. On her inquiring how he had raised such asum,: he 
told her he had denied himself every indulgence, and saved so 
much of his monthly wages, till he had at last scraped together 
three hundred rubles. As he had lately obtained a better situa- 
tion, and higher wages, he had found himself in a condition to 
marry—his wife had brought him one hundred rubles and other 
little valuables. He had persuaded her to give up these ar- 
ticles, and disposed of them among his comrades; and the 
produce of these had completed the sum, which he now repaid, 
as a debt which had weighed heavily upon his mind for six years. 
As the honest fellow was not to be persuaded to take back his 
money, the English lady, whose head and heart were likewise 
in the right place, put the money out to interest, and made it 
her gift to his first child, [Magazine for the Young. 


_—— 
THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 


There lived many years ago, in Philadelphia, a celebrated 
Indian Chief by the name of Tedyuscung. He was sitting one 
evening’ by the fireside of a friend, both of them looking silent- 
ly at the fire, indulging their own reflections. 

At length the silence was interrupted by the friend, who said, 
“T will tell you what I have been thinking of; I was thinking 
of a rule delivered by the Author of the Christian religion, which 
from its excellence, we call the Golden Rule.” 

“Stop,” said Tedyuscung, “ don’t praise it to me, but rather 
tell me what it is, and let me think for myself. I do not wish 
you to tell me of its excellence—tell me what it ts.” 

* It is for one man to do to another as he would the other should 
do to him.” 

“ That’s impossible! it cannot be done,” Tedyuscung immedi- 
ately replied; and taking his pipe, lighted it, and commenced 
walking about the room. In about a quarter of an hour he came 
up to his friend with a smiling countenance, and (taking the 
pipe from his mouth) said, “ Brother, I have been thoughtful on 
what you told me. {[f the Great Spirit that made man would 
give him a new heart, he could do as you say, but not else.” 

Ezex., xxxvii., 26: A new heart also witl I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within you; and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. 


—po—— 
HOWARD’S OPINION OF SWEARERS. 


As he was one day standing near the door of a printing of- 
fice, he heard some dreadful volleys of oaths and curses from a 
public house opposite, and buttoning his pocket up before he 





went into the street, he said to the workmen near him,—‘!I al- 





ways do this whenever I hear men swear, as I think that any 
one who can thke God’s name in vain, can also steal, or do any 
thing else that is bad.” 

——— 


HOGS’ NOTIONS. 


The following extract from the report of a committee op 
Hogs, read before an Agricultural Society “down East,” con. 
tains some excellent hits : 


“Some ‘folks accuse pigs of being filthy in their habits, anq 
negligent in their personal appearance. But whether food ig 
best eaten off the ground, or from China plates, is, it seems to 
me, merely a matter of taste and convenience, about which Pigs 
and men may honestly differ. They ought, then, to be judge; 
charitably. At any rate, pigs are not filthy enough to chew 
tobacco, nor to poison their breath by drinking whiskey ; (the 
neither smoke cigars, nor take snuff;) and as to their personal 
appearance, you don’t catch a pig playing the dandy, nor the fe. 
male among them, picking their way up this muddy village, af. 
tera rain in kid slippers. Nothwithstanding their heterodox 
notions, hogs have some excellent traits of character. If one 
chances to wallow a little deeper in some mire hole than his fe}. 
lows, and so carries off and comes in possession of more of 
this earth than his brethren, he never assumes an extra import. 
ance on that account; neither are his brethren stupid enough to 
worship him for it. Their only question seems to be, is he stil] 
a hog? If he is, treat him as such. And when a hog has nm 
merits of his own, he never puts on aristocratic airs, nor clains 
any particular respect on account ofhis family connections ; and 
yet some hogs have descended from very ancient families. They 
understand full well, the common sense maxim, ‘every tub 
must stand on its own bottom.” 

ee 

Proranity is a mark of low breeding. Show us the man 
who commands the best respect; an oath never trembles on 
his tongue. Read the catalogue of crime. Inquire the charac. 
ter of those who depart from virtue; without an exception you 
will find them to be profane. Think of this, and let not a vile 
word disgrace you. 


—_——_————_ 
If wrongfully you'll take a pin, 
You'll soon give way to greater sin. 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL, 


LINES 
Written on the Death of a beautiful child, aged 15 months. 


Ah! lovely, lovely little one! 

A moment tarried—quickly gone! 

Thy fleeting journey, sweet and bright, 
Meteor-like, to world’s of light. 














Smiling infant! fragile flower! 
Early called to Heaven’s bower ; 
There to live in blissful bloom, 
Above all pain, above all gloom. 


This wicked world, too rude, too cold, 
Thy spirit pure, to longer hold, 

Gave up—it was by God’s decree— 
Thy soul, thy spirit, setting free. 
Heaven claimed thee, lovely child! 
Thy sinless soul, so pure, so mild, 

To shine amid the starry throng, 

A gem, through countless ages long. 


Fond parents! murmur not, ’tis just! 
What is not spirit, is but dust. 
Clara is saved from sin and pain; 
For such—a Saviour rose again, 


And lives and makes His promise sure, 

To all whose lives are good and pure. 

Then wipe away the falling tear, 

And live by faith, and banjsh fear. M. C. % 

Bristol, N. H., June 24, 1848. 

—— 

The author of the following lines lost her health on mission- 
ry ground, and has been confined to her bed for four years past 
unable to read or to hear reading, except for a few minutes at @ 
time. 


SPRING BIRDS. 


At morning’s early dawn, I heard 

The welcome notes of Spring’s first bird ; 
The tones so mellow, rich and clear, 
Fell sweetly on my listening ear. 


They told me, dreary Winter’s past, 

Its whit’ning snows and piercing blast— 
That fields and woodlands soon would smile, 
And oft my saddened thoughts beguile. 


When Autumn winds begin to sigh, 
And Winter’s chilling frosts are nigh, 
The birds forsake the fading trees, 
And wing their way far o’er the seas. 


They seek their home in verdant isles, 
Where winds are soft, and nature smiles, 
Where fruits and flowers luxuriant grow, 
And purling streams unceasing flow. 


Now welcome here, sweet birds of Spring, 
With music make our woodlands ring, 
And joyful, through long summer days, 
We'll listen to your tuneful lays. 


Welcome to our sunny glades, 
Vallies green, and forest shades ; 
In the trees’ high leafy crests, 
Build your snug and downy nests. 


Welcome to our garden bowers, 
Summer fruits and smiling flowers; 
Fear then not we'll do you wrong, 
Come, and cheer us with your song. 


’*T was Gop who gave you power for flight, 

Your voice so sweet, and plumage bright; 

Then gladly, through your blissful days, 

E’er warble forth your Maker’s praise. ; 
[V. E. Puritan. 


April, 1848. 
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